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From time to time the Museum reproduces in limited editions 
paintings, prints and objects from its collections. These may be 
seen at the Sales Desk in the Entrance Corridor or a descriptive list 
will be mailed upon request. A price list of Museum publications 
also is available. 





The Museum is open every weekday from 
9 A.M. to5 P.M. and on Sundays and holidays 
from 2 to5 P.M. 


excepting from November | to March | when the 
w2ekday closing hour is 4 P.M. Closed all day 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year's Day. 


Library and offices closed Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF 


THE PEABODY MUSEUM 
OF SALEM 


The institution known today as the Peabody Museum of Salem 
is a direct outgrowth of the collections of the Salem East India Ma- 
rine Society, founded in the year 1799. As such, it is the oldest con- 
tinuously operated museum in the United States. 


The East India Marine Society, unlike the more ancient Salem 
Marine Society and other, similar mariners’ benevolent organiza- 
tions, at once undertook to form a cabinet of the “natural and arti- 
ficial curiosities” gathered by its members from the far corners of 
the Earth, “particularly such as are to be found beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cape Horn.” Membership in the East India Marine 
Society was restricted to Salem men who had “actually navigated 
the Seas near or beyond the Cape of Good Hope, or round Cape 
Horne” as masters, commanders, or supercargoes of vessels. One 
historian has noted that it was nearly as exclusive as a club of trans- 
Atlantic solo flyers formed soon after Lindberg’s famous flight, or, 
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East India Marine Hall, built in 1824, was the headquarters of the 
Salem East India Marine Society and its collections, now the Peabody 
Museum. 
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indeed, in contemporary terms, a club of astronauts who have orbited 
the Earth or the Moon. 


The membership of the Society contained names synonomous 
with Salem and the post-Revolutionary foreign trade of the United 
States — Nathaniel Bowditch, compiler of The New American 
Practical Navigator, originally published in 1802 but after many 
updated editions still very much a standard text today; Captain 
James Devereux, master of the ship Franklin, the second American 
vessel to enter into trade with Japan, under Dutch charter, in 1799; 
Captain Jonathan Carnes who in 1793 acted upon rumors that wild 
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South end of East India Marine Halli prior to 1867. 
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pepper grew in abundance on the northwest coast of Sumatra and 
so began the lucrative pepper trade; the Crowninshields, Derbys, 
Ropeses, Silsbees, and many others associated with Salem's far- 
reaching trade to such places as Mocha, Canton, Mozambique, 
Mauritius, Zanzibar, Fiji, or Moco Paddang. 


Captain Carnes contributed the first specimens in 1799 fol- 
lowing a return from Sumatra. These included a Battak pipe, an 
elephant’s tooth, and an assortment of shells. At first the museum 
was a potpourri of true curiosities — war clubs from the Fiji Islands, 
a hornet’s nest from Surinam, a common Hubble-Bubble, “a very 
social pipe with two mouth-pieces,” a waistcoat made from the in- 
testines of a sea lion, and many examples of native clothing, tools, 
weapons, ornaments, and natural history specimens. At this early 
stage nearly all accessions fell within the realms of Ethnology and 
of Natural History. Maritime History hardly warranted attention. 
Except for sporadic acceptance of a few paintings and models, 
objects of a maritime nature were not collected seriously until the 
last third of the Nineteenth Century. 


After twenty-five years of collecting, the East India Marine 
Society raised a sum of money to construct a proper meeting place 
and museum. In 1824 the imposing East India Marine Hall was 
built, the oldest part of the present Museum complex. The Society’s 
meeting hall and museum filled the second floor while income pro- 
ducing rents were derived from the Asiatic Bank and the Oriental 
Insurance Company offices on the ground floor. 


As early as 1807 trade tariffs collected at the Salem Custom 
House accounted for five percent of the country’s entire revenue. 
In consequence of Salem’s importance, President John Quincy 
Adams agreed to be present at the dedication of East India Marine 
Hall in October 1825. He joined the members and their guests 
long enough to partake of twenty-four toasts. After he departed the 
members raised their glasses for another twenty-five. 





Whampoa Anchorage, below Canton, China, circa 1850. 


By mid-century, however, Salem’s trade had been reduced 
drastically in favor of the burgeoning ports of Boston and New 
York. Large, deep-draught vessels could not be accommodated 
within Salem Harbor, and many of the old shipping families trans- 
ferred their commercial interests to more active centers of business. 
As a result there were fewer and fewer men eligible for member- 
ship in the East India Marine Society, which never had relaxed its 
stringent qualifications. At the same time, the Society’s principal 
function, “to assist the widows and children of deceased members 
... from the income of the funds,” had become an increasing burden. 
The problem had become so great that by 1860 a proposal had been 
made to sell not only the collections but East India Marine Hall 
itself. 

Its plight was brought to the attention of George Peabody, a 
man of Essex County birth, who had become one of the most affluent 
bankers in London and who was regarded on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic as a great philanthropist. Peabody offered an endowment to pur- 
chase the hall and the collections, thereby permitting the Society to 
continue its charitable works. In 1867 the museum, under a new 
board of Peabody appointed Trustees, became known as the Peabody 
Academy of Science. 

At the same time, the Natural History collections of the Essex 
Institute, also in Salem, were transferred to the museum, and Hast 
India Marine Hall became an aesthetic nightmare of crowded dis- 
play cases, runways, and staircases, all packed to capacity with 
everything from pickled invertebrates to Polynesian tapa cloth. 

With two distinct departments — Ethnology and Natural His- 
tory — firmly established, staff member John Robinson almost 
single-handedly brought into being a third, that of Maritime History, 
for he knew the time to collect the memorabilia of the sea was at the 
time it was still abundantly available. 

An extensive wing was added in 1907 to hold the oriental 
collections of Edward S. Morse and of Charles Goddard Weld; East 
India Marine Hall was restored to its original condition in 1942; 
during the 1950’s other rooms were constructed to house the ever 
growing marine collections, special exhibitions, and the expanding 
research library. Additional galleries are in the planning stage for 
the future. 

In 1915 the Peabody Academy of Science became the Peabody 
Museum of Salem. Its three areas of concentration had solidified 
into what they are today — the Ethnology of non-European peoples, 
world-wide Maritime History, and the Natural History of Essex 
County, Massachusetts. 


ETHNOLOGY DEPARTMENT 


Seven foot figure of an Hawaiian 
war god. One of only three such 
carvings in existence in the world 
today. 





As a result of the East India Marine 
Society’s quest for the unusual, great 
numbers of objects, which today would 
be considered ethnological in nature, 
poured into the museum throughout the 
nineteenth century. The largest single 
collection which thus evolved pertained 
to the life and to the cultures of the 
peoples of the Pacific, the nucleus of 
which originated through an extensive 
trade between Salem and the South 
Pacific. 

In some cases the Salem shipmasters 
were the first Westerners to be seen by 
these natives and therefore the cultural 
purity of their artifacts had been un- 
affected by alien influences. Conse- 
quently, the earliest specimens collected 
are often the most important. Surpris- 
ingly, however, as late as the 1960’s the 
Museum received an enormous collec- 
tion of material from inland New 
Guinea where, until only a half a dozen 
years earlier, no white man had ever be- 
fore been seen. These specimens, too, 
are culturally pure and reflect no outside 
influence, except, ironically, for the air- 
plane. 

The islands of the Pacific are divid- 
ed into three areas known as Polynesia, 
Micronesia, and Melanesia. Polynesia 
is bounded by lines drawn south from 
the Hawaiian Islands to New Zealand, 
then easterly to Easter Island and back 


to the Hawaiian Islands. It was through this vast region that Salem 
men came to trade for the sandalwood, tortoise shell, and béche- 
de-mer required for the China trade. As the early Polynesian material 
in the Museum was all collected before the native culture was greatly 
affected by white traders and missionaries, it forms the only sizable 
residue of such material in the continental United States. One of 
the finest, and certainly one of the most conspicuous of these objects, 
is the immense wooden idol of Kukuilimoku, the Hawaiian god of 





East Hall of Pacific Ethnology, one of Ba Dae devoted to 
the Ethnology of non-European peoples. 


war. All but a few of these once numerous figures were destroyed 
by the Hawaiians about 1817 when the native taboos were broken. 
That at the Peabody Museum is one of only three surviving in the 
world today. 


The people of Polynesia were skilled canoe builders and sailors, 
and for them voyages of up to 2,000 miles were not uncommon. 
Their principal weapons were clubs and spears since the bow and 
arrow was unknown except in the westernmost groups near the Fiji 
Islands. Pottery was nonexistent because of the lack of clay; carved 
wooden bowls, gourds, and lengths of bamboo took its place for 
containers. Throughout Polynesia, except in New Zealand, cloth 
called tapa was made from the inner bast of the paper mulberry 
tree. As a result, certain types of collectable material was favored 
by the captains, often that which was the easiest to obtain. The 
Museum has a fine series of weapons, fish hooks, fans, tapa, canoe 
models, and wooden bowls. Among the unique pieces are the only 
known specimen of a Marquesan malo and outrigger canoe, a 
Manihiki outrigger canoe, a Hawaiian tattooing implement and cer- 
tain type of shark tooth weapon and throwing club, and Austral 
Islands decorated tapa. Specimens of such items as the chief’s fan 
from Mangaia and the two toggle harpoon heads, one of human 
bone and one of whalebone, from the Marquesas can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 


/ 
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West of Polynesia and north of Melanesia lie Gilbert, Marshall, 
Caroline, and Pelew Island groups which largely make up Micro- 
nesia. No great amount of American trade was carried on with the 
natives of this area but missionaries aplenty labored for the Lord, 
or occasionally sent back keepsakes to their families, or curios to 
the Sunday Schools upon whose enthusiastic penny collecting their 
work so largely depended. Numerous native implements came to 
Honolulu on the periodic visits of the several Morning Star mission- 
ary vessels, and some found their way to Salem. Members of the East 
India Marine Society brought back some material but Micronesian 
cultural artifacts were neither as rich nor as spectacular as those 
of Polynesia. 








Captain Benjamin Shreve of Salem buying textiles in India about 
1820. The life-size figures, one of which has been in the Museum 
since 1803, are portraits of the Indian merchants dressed in clothing 
worn by them. The Hooghly River and Calcutta are shown in the 


background. 


The combined large islands and groups of Fiji, New Caledonia, 
New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, Solomon, Bismarck, and New Guinea 
with lesser islands make up the oceanic area known as Melanesia. 
The Museum’s Fiji collection is of particular importance. During the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century a considerable trade grew up 
from Salem to the Fiji Islands and thence to China. Ships called at 
the Fijis to load sandalwood and béche-de-mer and sometimes left 
behind an agent to procure the cargo for the next voyage. These 
agents found themselves in an enviable position for collecting native 
objects. Consequently, much of the Fiji collection is as old and 
contains equally as important pieces as the Polynesian collec- 





Chinese export porcelain dinner plate with portrait of 
the Salem ship FRIENDSHIP, circa 1820. 


tions. A particularly large and spectacular series of spears and clubs 
was collected by members of the East India Marine Society between 
1811 and 1845. There are some examples of Fiji pottery, together 
with many ornaments, bowls, canoe models, spears, tapa, and tapa 
beaters. The rarest Fijian specimen is a model of a two-towered 
native temple made from sennit, which for many years after its 
arrival in Salem was used as a birdhouse. This is the only one of its 
kind in existance; all other such models have but one tower. The 
interest and importance of the more recent New Guinea collection 
has already been mentioned. 


While not as extensive 
or as all encompassing as 
in other areas, the Museum 
also has good collections 
of material from the East 
Indies, China, Formosa, 
India, the Philippines, 
li beGlk OfneaeZanzibar 
Aden, Muscat, continental 
Africa, and South Amer- 
ica, some of which is on 
permanent exhibition. 


Curiously enough there 
is also a substantial nu- 
cleus of early and impor- 
tant North American Indi- 
an specimens. That this 
should be so for the North- 

me wacumeicr sal Col OnSmisegiite natural 
Japanese garden with life-size figures. considering the number of 
New England vessels which called there in the fur trade. Some of 
the very earliest dated slate carvings as well as one of the earliest 
Chilcat blankets are in a collection given by the famous Captain 
Robert Bennet Forbes in 1832. The first known specimen of an 
Aleut hat was given by Captain William Osgood in 1829. Also rep- 
resented are some very early Indian objects from Maine and the 
Maritime Provinces. The oldest known full-size birch bark canoe 
has been in the Museum since 1826, and there are canoe models 
from the Micmac and Malicite Indians given as early as 1802. 
Some of the ancient bead and quill work, clothing, and baskets from 
this region are also important. There is also a tomahawk taken with 
many hundred similar ones from a French vessel during the “Old 
French War” of 1746, which was given in 1827. The Museum’s 
Indian collection also contains the oldest extant model of an Iroquois 
elm bark canoe, the oldest known pair of Sioux moccasins, and a 
seventeenth century Pennacook quilled pouch from the Merrimac 
River area. 


Undoubtedly the most comprehensive ethnological collection 
in the Peabody Museum, however, documents the culture of pre- 
European Japan, much of which was collected by Edward S. Morse 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In 1877, Morse, 
later director of the Museum, made his first journey to Japan, only 
twenty-three years after it had been opened by Commodore Matthew 
C. Perry. Morse lived in Japan for a year and made two more visits 
of about a year each between then and 1833. Primarily a zoologist, 





he applied his training toward seeking out and obtaining as many 
variant specimens as possible. 

Japan at this time was rapidly assimilating elements of western 
culture and the old feudal system which held sway until Perry’s time 
was breaking down. Morse reached the scene at precisely the right 
time for collecting purposes. He was the first of that notable group 
of Americans in the last half of the nineteenth century (which in- 
cluded Ernest F. Fenollosa, Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, and Dr. 
Charles Goddard Weld) who became enamoured of Japan. Morse 
began collecting and shipping material to Salem. His particular 
speciality was pottery (his own collection thereof being sold to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts), but he also attempted to make a 
collection which would show all phases of life in the Island Empire. 
His success in interesting Weld accellerated the formation of the 
collection; eventually Dr. Weld built an addition to the Museum 
to house the artifacts. No item was too insignificant for these two 
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Carved elephant tusk and teak base presented to 
A. A. Low when he left China in 1840 by the 
famous Hong merchant Houqua. 
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Japanese Buddhist household shrine (Shinto). 


men. The fine arts of Japan were deliberately ignored at the Pea- 
body Museum so as not to enter into competition with the Museum 
of Fine Arts. All household arts and crafts, however — pottery, 
basketry, textiles, lacquer work, arms and armor, watercraft models, 
modes of land travel, fire department equipment, religious items, 
games, toys, craftsmen’s tools, and objects relating to the theatre — 
are profusely represented at the Peabody Museum. 

So well did Morse and Weld do the job of bringing together a 
Japanese collection that half a century after their time Dr. Jiro 
Harada of the Imperial Household Museum in Tokyo pronounced 
the Museum collection as the best of its kind in the world. He said 
that precisely the right moment had been seized to assemble types 
of feudal Tokugawa culture. It would never again be possible, even 
in Japan itself, he said, to assemble a duplicate of the Peabody Mu- 
seum collection. 

There are many thousand ethnological specimens on display at 
any one time, but it is impossible to show all at once. Material not 
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on exhibition, however, as in the other departments, is systemati- 
cally stored and may be seen for study purposes by any serious- 
minded person. The exhibits are changed from time to time and 
special shows are arranged periodically so that a visitor will not 
necessarily see exactly the same specimens on any two successive 
visits to the Museum. | 
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THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE 


The American Neptune, published by the Peabody Museum, is 
a quarterly journal devoted to the many aspects of American mari- 
time history. Each issue contains articles of maritime interest, docu- 
ments, notes, and book reviews. In the documentary section have 
appeared hitherto unpublished papers of Donald McKay, Jeremiah 
Thompson of the Black Ball Line, John Barry, Henry Hall, the 
Empress of China, Josiah Fox, Joshua Humphries, and many others. 


Some of the varied fields covered by this journal are: 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNTS OF SAILING VESSELS 
AND STEAMSHIPS 
STUDIES OF LOCAL TYPES OF SAILING VESSELS 
AND PRIMITIVE CRAFT 
NAVAL AND PRIVATEERING HISTORY 
GENERAL HISTORICAL STUDIES 
HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC NAVIGATION 
PERSONAL NARRATIVES OF LIFE AT SEA 
HISTORY OF COMMERCE 


The American Neptune has been published quarterly in January, 
April, July, and October, since 1941. Each issue contains approx- 
imately 80 pages of text with certain additional illustrations and 
line drawings. Although the journal does not publish articles deal- 
ing with the technique of model building, plans and information of 
value to builders of ship models are included whenever possible. 

Since 1959 each volume has contained a special pictorial sup- 
plement, also available separately. The pictorial supplements have 
included such subjects as clipper ships, whaling, fishing schooners, 
steamships, blockade runners, yachts, and works by marine artists 
Antoine Roux, Fitz Hugh Lane, and Robert Salmon. 

Subscription information may be obtained at the Museum’s 
Sales Desk. 


MARITIME HISTORY DEPARTMENT 


It is often difficult to draw a line 
at where the Museum’s ethnological 
collections leave off and where the 
sphere of Maritime History takes over. 
Chinese porcelains and paintings, for 
example, have equal bearing on both, 
as do native trade goods and the 
models of non-Western watercraft. 

During the first three-quarters of 
the nineteenth century, however, the 
members of the East India Marine 
Society paid scant attention to the col- 
lection of material directly related to 
their own endeavors. Navigating in- 
struments or shipbuilder’s tools were 
still everyday items. Ship’s lanterns, 
figureheads, shipboard gear, or charts 
were commonplace and utilitarian 
items to be retained as long as they 
fulfilled their function but to be dis- 
carded once past their intended pur- 
pose. Ship portraits, although prized, 
were much less museum pieces than 
household embellishments, not unlike 
fancy chairs, imported draperies, or 
export porcelain tea services from 
Canton. 

Certain extraordinary marine 
items, such as paintings of historic 
events or models of unusual note, 
Figurehead of the ship GRANDEE, DVettheless, were accepted by the 
built at Portsmouth, N.H., 1873. ©atly Museum. Thus, in 1813, for in- 

stance, what is now the oldest known 
model of the famous U.S. Frigate Constitution was presented by 
her commander, Commodore Isaac Hull. According to tradition, 
the model was floated in a tub during one of the Society’s functions, 
when her miniature cannon were fired in a salute. The inevitable 
destruction of her rigging was rectified by British prisoners-of-war 
aboard a hulk in Salem’s North River, as attested to by their bill 
charging twelve dollars for repair. The enormous model of the ship 
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Friendship in East India Marine Hall, built by the ship’s carpenter 
for the captain’s son, found its way into the Museum because it was 
too large to be accommodated in an ordinary dwelling. These, to- 
gether with the model of Captain William Mugford’s Ulysses show- 
ing his means of rigging a jury rudder (for which he later received 
a gold medal) and the model of a Salem merchant vessel of the mid 
eighteenth century have formed the heart of the Museum’s present 
model collection numbering some 800 fully rigged and half models. 


Little interest was accorded a pure marine collection until 
John Robinson, later a Museum director, joined the staff in 1875. 





A Salem brig of about 1820 unloads Oriental merchandise in a dio- 
rama of a typical Salem wharf of the period. 


Through his keen interest and his ability to obtain appropriate ma- 
terial from the homes of many Salem descendants of sea-faring 
families, a not unimpressive accumulation of scrimshaw, ship paint- 
ings, portraits, navigating instruments, models, mariners’ accoutre- 
ments, and other marine artifacts grew up during the next decades. 
The enriching of the collections has continued unabated ever since, 
not only those relating to the now vanished age of sail but also other 
collections, largely photographic, pertaining to the history and de- 
velopment of steamships. 

One of the most important Museum collections is that of the 
original oils, watercolors, and sketches of shipping and waterfront 
subjects. All the major marine artists are represented — men such 
as the members of the Roux family, Pellegrin, Corsini, Montardier, 
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Reconstruction (above) of the main cabin aboard the hermaphrodite brig 
CLEOPATRA’S BARGE (below), America’s first ocean-going yacht. Built 
at Salem in 1816 for George Crowninshield, Jr., she cruised to the Mediter- 
ranean where Crowninshield was rumored to be contemplating an attempt 
to rescue Napoleon from the Island of St. Helena. After returning to Salem, 
Crowninshield died and CLEOPATRA’S BARGE was sold as a merchantman. 
Eventually, she was sold to King Liholiho of Hawaii for his Royal Yacht. 
She was wrecked off Kauai in 1824. 
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Buttersworth, Yorke, Walters, Salmon, Lane, and Bradford. So 
too are many other Oriental, European, and American artists of 
lesser fame but of enviable accomplishment. Subjects range from 
seventeenth century European shipping and the earliest known 
formal portrait of an identified American merchantman (dating 
from 1748) to modern canvases of R.M.S. Queen Mary. Original 
paintings, often commissioned by the masters or owners of vessels, 
are an important historical record, since perfection of detail was a 
necessary ingredient in the eyes of the professional seamen who 
ordered them. Prints, which included engravings, lithographs, etch- 
ings, and other mechanically reproduced works, form an even larger 
collection. The variety and excellence of original Chinese port 
scenes, with emphasis on Macao and Canton, is unparalleled. 

The collection of nautical instruments at the Peabody Museum 
is of especial importance and includes many of those owned and 
employed by Nathaniel Bowditch. Contemporary examples of nearly 
every major type of navigating instrument are shown, except for 
the mariners’ astrolabe (represented by a reproduction) of which 
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Admiralty-type model of an 18th century French Cutter. 





United States Frigate ESSEX, built at Salem in 1799. Contemporary 
watercolor portrait by Joseph Howard. 


less than two dozen authentic examples are known in the world 
today. Nocturnals, ring dials, backstaffs, Davis and Hadley quad- 
rants, sextants, circles, chronometers, compasses, and sounders and 
log lines are only a few of the variety of instruments constantly on 
exhibition. 


Whaling never played an important role in Salem’s maritime 
history as it did in many other New England ports, but a portion of 
the Museum’s extensive collection of scrimshaw, whaling gear, har- 
poons, and related objects are shown in the whaling gallery. 


A popular exhibit is the large diorama depicting a typical Salem 
wharf in the period of the 1820’s. A merchant brig, recently arrived 
from a voyage into the Pacific and to the Orient discharges her cargo 
of spices, coffee, teas, silk, and porcelain into the warehouse on the 
wharf. Within the warehouse the methods of packing and storing can 
be observed. Beyond, on the wharf itself, are a cooper’s shop, a 
sailors’ tavern, fish flakes for drying cod, and the attendant activities 
Oisuch a scene. 


In 1953, through the generosity of Louise duPont Crownin- 
shield, a full size replica of the master’s saloon aboard the yacht 
Cleopatra’s Barge was opened to the public. Cleopatra’s Barge, the 
first ocean-going American yacht, was built at Salem in 1816 for 
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wealthy Salem merchant George Crowninshield, Jr. Subsequently, 
he sailed on a cruise to the Mediterranean where he was rumored 
to be contemplating an attempt at rescuing Napoleon from the island 
of St. Helena. That he did not carry out such a scheme is a matter 
of history, but his contact with members of the Bonaparte family 
is evident from the various Napoleonic relics which he brought home 
with him and which are now shown in the exhibition cases. Shortly 
after his return to Salem, Crowninshield died, and Cleopatra’s Barge 
was sold as a merchantman. Eventually she was sold to King Liho- 
liho of the Hawaiian Islands as the Royal Yacht, where she was 
wrecked in 1824. 
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Clipper ship DREADNOUGHT, painted by J. E. Buttersworth, 
1853, for her builder, William Currier, Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
Included in the adjoining galleries are memorabilia and por- 

traits of the vessel and of the Crowninshield family as well as an 

impressive collection of Chinese export porcelain, much of which 
was formerly the collection of the late Louise duPont Crowninshield. 
The enormous figureheads which line the walls of East India 

Marine Hall instantaneously convey a feeling for the size of the 

vessels from which they came. At the other extreme, so too does the 

diminutive carving of an eighteenth century woman holding a por- 
trait medallion, attributed to the famous Salem architect and wood- 
carver, Samuel McIntire. 
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Salem’s commercial ventures were far reaching and of great 
importance in the development of the early Republic. One popular 
myth, however, which bears correction, 1s the belief that Salem was 
a great clipper port. In actual fact, no clipper ship was ever known 
to have been in Salem Harbor although a few Salem shipowners did 
own clippers operating out of Boston or New York. The term “clipper 
ship” has mistakenly become a catch-all phrase for all sailing vessels, 
but in the purest sense clipper ships (determined by factors of hull 
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JOHN W. BOOTH, Commander. 


This is one of the fastest ships afloat--has made the passage {n 94 
days—is in fine condition, and will sail as above. 

Shippers will oblige by forwarding their engagements promptly. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 


‘GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS, 39 Lewis Wharf. 
| Agents at San Francisco, Messrs. FLINT, PEABODY & C0, | 
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“Clipper Card,” circa 1857, advertising the 
departure of the clipper ship WITCHCRAFT, 
built at Chelsea, Mass., in 1851 for the Salem 
firm of Pickman and Rogers. 
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design rather than of rig) did not reach their zenith until long after 
Salem’s importance had been eclipsed by larger and deeper har- 
bors. In its heyday, Salem’s trade was carried on in relatively 
small sloops, schooners, brigs, barks, and ship-rigged vessels, well 
calculated not only for getting in and out of Salem’s shallow harbor 
but also the reef-strewn waters and the muddy river estuaries of 
foreign ports throughout the world. 


ae MERCHANTS? 
Ess LINE FOR SAN FRAN Gio Co 


yee Current Rates and no Deception! 


a> CLIPPER of SATURDAY, February 12. 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR VENTILATION UNEXCELLED, 
INSURANCE GUARANTEED AT LOWEST BATES! 
THE BEAUTIFUL EXTREME CLIPPER SHIP 


FLYING BAGLE 


JOHN W. BATES, Commander, at Pier 9, E. R. 
This superb ship ranke second to none, Her passages to San Francisco have not been excelled 
by any aailing at the same time; and the excellent delivery of ber cargoes, bas given to ber 
a reputation that few of the vessels in the trade have acquired. Engagements can be 
made by application to 
BABCOCK, COOLEY & CO , 118 Water St., cor. Wall. 


Agents in San Francisco, Dewitt, Kittie & Co 














NATURAL HISTORY DEPARTMENT 


With the acquisition of the 
elephant’s tooth from Sumatra 
in 1799 a department of natural 
history had its beginnings. By 
the time the first catalogue of 
the collections was published in 
1821 visitors to the East India 
Marine Society’s museum could 
see among the many specimens 
giant sea clams and Neptune’s 
Cups from Sumatra, a shark’s 
backbone from Sicily and the 
fossil impression of a fish. 
Throughout the history of the 
museum a wealth of “natural 
curiosities” have been received, 
so that by 1941 space was at 
a premium and it was decided 
to restrict natural history ma- 
terial to Essex County, except 
for a few historic old speci- 
mens. 

This collection includes “coco- 
de-mer’’ or “‘sea-coconuts”’ 
brought back by one of the first 
ships to visit the Indian Ocean. 
The largest seeds known, they 
were found floating on the ocean and thought to be from underwater 
plants. A half-century later they were discovered growing on palm 
trees in the Seychelles Islands. A tiny Chevrotain or Mouse Deer 
with tusks is from the former worldwide collection, brought here 
from southeast Asia. The Duck-billed Platypus skin from Australia, 
together with the poor old King Penguin brought from the Falkland 
Islands by Captain Hodges in 1820 were the first ever shown to the 
American public. Beside the latter horrible example of the taxider- 
mist’s art is a beautifully mounted Emperor Penguin brought back by 
Admiral Richard Byrd. Here too is the Red Malay fighting cock 
Captain Richard Wheatland imported in 1846 for breeding purposes. 
Locally it is called the ancestor of the Rhode Island Red, but this 
is hotly disputed by breeders in that state. 
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An Avocet, a rare shore bird in 
Essex County, mounted in 1896. 
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Specimens accumulated, many of them in poor condition, until 
a great clearing out of the natural history department took place in 
1941. It was readily apparent that of the enormous and diverse 
specimens, the real importance lay in the synoptic collections relat- 
ing to Essex County, and these with a few fine old specimens were 
retained. The relatively small county with an area of only 500 square 
miles and a coastline of 100 miles is remarkable for its varied topog- 
raphy. Rocky headlands contrast. with sandy beaches and dunes. 
There are large and small rivers and within the barrier beaches are 
extensive salt marshes. Further inland are densely wooded sections, 
swamps, fresh water marshes, lakes, ponds and meadows. Tempera- 
tures regularly range from many degrees below freezing during the 
dead of winter to an occasional 100 degrees (F.) in midsummer. 
These conditions are reflected by its wide variety of plant and animal 
life. 

The local collections are unusually complete and outstanding 
for one small area. In number of bird species and forms the county 
outranks all but six states in this country. Well-lighted modern cases 
show 522 specimens covering 367 species of the 408 recorded in 
Essex County. Birds of each family are displayed on colored panels 
showing their relationship. The owls are set against a soft lavendar 
gray to suggest their nighttime activities, the shorebirds against the 
color of the autumn salt marsh grasses where a great many migrants 
occur. The fine collection of gulls and terns appear against the soft 
blue of a summer sky. Birds in the exhibit range from common birds 
to such rarities as the first Eared Grebe taken east of the Mississippi, 
the only state specimens of the Swallow-tailed Kite and the Manx 
Shearwater of Europe. A small case with “Extinct and Vanishing 
Birds” attracts interest with its Passenger Pigeon, Carolina Paroquet, 
Ivory-billed Woodpecker, Heath Hen, Eskimo Curlew and the 
skeleton of a Great Auk. 

One of the most popular exhibits, apart from the birds, is that 
of fresh and saltwater fishes, totalling ninety-six species. There are 
lake, rainbow, brown and native brook trout, together with bass, 
pickerel and other, smaller fish of the ponds and streams, found 
here in great numbers before the blight of pollution. The sturgeon 
caught in Salem Harbor is a fish rarely seen here today, as is the 
unusual ocean sunfish. The ichthyologist as well as the Sunday after- 
noon angler cannot fail to find something of interest in this exhibit. 
Due to changing climatic conditions more southern forms are ap- 
pearing in local waters, and a few recent additions are included with 
the old specimens. Amphibians and reptiles in recently installed 
display cases show nine turtles, nine snakes, seven salamanders, six 
frogs, and three toads. Perhaps the most spectacular of these is the 
enormous leatherback turtle captured in Rockport in 1885. Mam- 


mals are represented by thirty-six species, ranging from the tiny 
shrew to the head of a white-tailed deer. Surprisingly, almost all of 
these mammals are still to be found in the county. 


A sound Exhibit with special lighting is perhaps the most popu- 
lar section in natural history. This diorama, with a painted back- 
ground showing a local area is changed periodically. It usually 
includes birds in various habitats with their songs and calls, and 
stresses a conservation angle, emphasizing the necessity of pre- 
serving natural habitats. 





A Blue Lobster, an unusual color phase, caught off Rockport, Massachusetts. 


Many specimens are in storage where they are available for 
scientific study. Collections are unusually complete and are par- 
ticularly valuable because of their excellent condition and thorough 
cataloguing. “Elegant specimens of Variegated Marbles” are among 
the early gifts in storage, though the “portion of human intestine” 
and an 1824 acquisition of a “scorpion in spirits” have long since 
disappeared. The county collection of rocks and minerals numbers 
some 1750 and has recently been checked for accuracy 1n nomen- 
clature. The plant life in the county is rich and varied and is repre- 
sented by an herbarium which dates back to William Oakes, an 
eminent botanist who died in 1848. Carefully stored are two skele- 
tons of Fowler’s toads first found in Danvers by Deacon Samuel P. 
Fowler and presented by him, together with a water color of the type 
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specimen painted by his brother. Insects have been collected periodi- 
cally and the museum has a reference collection in this field. There is 
a good collection of local molluscs, which may be consulted for 
identification. Duplicate mammal mounts and skins are also stored, 
as are also most of the approximately 4000 birds mounts and 
scientific skins. 


Prints, drawings and library reference material round out the 
department’s sphere of influence. 


LIBRARY 


The Library of the Peabody Museum contains nearly 100,000 
printed volumes relating to the three fields with which it is con- 
cerned. It also holds large manuscript collections consisting of more 
than 800 logbooks, 2500 shipping account books and journals, many 
thousand miscellaneous manuscript letters, accounts, and business 
papers, manuscript ship registers, 1200 clipper advertising cards, 
over 2000 maps and charts, some 8000 ships’ plans, and a photo- 
graphic collection of prints and negatives estimated at between 
one quarter and one half million. 

While primarily a staff research library, it may be used by 
members of the Museum and any other qualified, serious persons 
during the regularly scheduled hours. 


FELLOWS AND FRIENDS OF THE MUSEUM 


A large group of persons interested in promoting the work of 
the Museum have organized themselves as The Fellows and Friends 
of the Peabody Museum. These members, who make annual contri- 
butions for its support, receive gratis certain Museum publications, 
a substantial discount on many Museum productions, and are invited 
to attend all functions here. All gifts to the Museum, either in cash, 
objects, or equipment, come within the provisions of the Federal 
Income Tax law as charitable donations. 





The Peabody Museum of Salem is the direct 
outgrowth of the collection of “natural and artificial 
curiosities” gathered from the four corners of the 
earth by the members of the East India Marine 
Society, organized in 1799 by a group of Salem cap- 
tains and supercargoes. East India Marine Hall, 
the meeting place of the Society, was built in 1824, 
with enlargements from time to time to house the 
Museum’s ever-growing collections. In 1867 the 
Museum was renamed to honor a benefactor, George 
Peabody, the great philanthropist, born near Salem 
in 1795, died in London 1869. Income from en- 
dowments, together with gifts from Fellows and 
Friends, enables the Museum to be maintained with- 
out an admission charge or receiving tax-raised 
support. 


The collections are arranged in three main 
classes: maritime history, ethnology, and the natural 
history of Essex County. In addition to the materials 
displayed, the Museum has available to qualified 
persons large study collections and a comprehensive 
library of printed and manuscript books, documents, 
ship plans, charts, maps, and photographs. 


Publications of the Museum may be obtained 
at the sales desk. The constable will direct visitors 
to any particular collection. Photographs and infor- 
mation concerning any object may be obtained from 
the curatorial staff. 


Permission to use cameras in the Museum build- 
ings must be requested from the constable. 
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Published by the Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass. 











Brass octant (Hadley’s Quadrant) of French origin, c. 
1786, marked “Dedie a Sa Maisete Louis XVI Fait Par 
Magnie a Dunkerque.” With instruments of similar de- 
sign mariners were able to determine their latitude at sea. 
The octant was the forerunner of the sextant. 


